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Kennedy Plans Fast Start on Program 
Meets With) 
Johnson on 
Legislation 


. By Gene Zack 


Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy 
has launched a series of top-level 
conferences aimed at getting his 
“New Frontiers” program off to 
a fast start in January. 


Vacationing at Palm Springs, 
Fla., after the rigors of the long 
campaign, Kennedy held a round 
of meetings with top advisers and 
then flew west to Austin, Tex., 
for a major policy conference with 
his running mate, Vice Pres.-elect 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

In the midst of his plans for 
the incoming Administration, 

Kennedy paid a history-making 
courtesy call on his defeated 
rival, Vice Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon, at nearby Key Biscayne, 
Fla. Kennedy later told report- 
ers the meeting was designed to 
renew the 14-year relationship 
between the two men and to 
discuss “some of the problems 
of transition” between the pres- 
ent and the incoming Adminis- 
trations. : 

Earlier the President-elect as- 
signed Clark Clifford, former spe- 
cial counsel to Pres. Truman, as 
his liaison with the outgoing Eisen- 
hower Administration to insure an 
orderly transfer of power next Jan- 
uary. After Kennedy names his 
Cabinet members and other key 
members of his official family they 
are expected to> participate with 
Administration officials in talks on 
changeover plans. 
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Republicans Score Major 
Gains in State Legislatures 


> 
7 


Labor Pins Hopes 
On 87th Congress 


By David L. Perlman 


Labor’s hopes for meaningful improvement in unemployment 
compensation, minimum wages and repeal of anti-union legisla- 
tion rested more heavily than ever on Congress as a flood of con- 
servative votes from small towns and rural areas washed away many 
of the liberal Democratic beachheads in the state legislatures. 
The two big exceptions were California, where labor-backed 
Democrats retained and increased 1958 gains, and Pennsylvania, 
where a previously Republican state Senate is now evenly divided 
with a Democratic lieutenant-governor in a position to cast tie- 
breaking votes. 
Overall, however, the trend was® 
a return to conservative domina- 
Fj tion of legislatures—a domination 
| built on legislative districts which 
eideny residents of big industrial 
cities their proportionate share of 
State representatives. and senators. | 
In states where so-called 
“Sight-to-work” laws were an is- 
sue in the legislative and guber- 
natorial elections, the results 
were mixed. 


House Seat 
Shifts Face 
25 States 


Twenty-five states* which will 
gain or lose congressional seats 
in 1962 as a result of population 
shifts face the politically - explo- 


Record-Breaking Vote 


In the background, election of- 
ficials across the country continued 
the slow final count of the nation’s 
record-breaking 68 million votes 
with Kennedy clinging to a dwin- 
dling lead of approximately 235,- 
000 popular votes. The popular 
vote margin promised to be the 


LABOR’S APPLAUSE went to Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, recipient of 
the 1960 Murray-Green Award for community service. AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, left, congratulates Mrs. Meyer, who received 
the AFL-CIO honor for her dedicated service to the American 
health, welfare and education fields. Communications Workers Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne, right, presented the award on behalf of the AFL- 
CIO Community Services Committee of which he is chairman. 


Opponents of “right-to-work” 


closest since 1888, when Grover 
Cleveland out-polled Benjamin Har- 
rison by 90,000 votes but lost in 
the Electoral College. 

In California, riding the crest of 
a wave of absentee ballots, Nixon 
surged into the ‘statewide lead in 
a down-to-the-wire tabulation to 
capture his home state’s 32 elec- 
toral votes. This trimmed Ken- 
nedy’s Electoral College edge to 
300 votes—31 more than he needed 
for election. It was the narrowest 
electoral margin since 1916, when 
Woodrow Wilson won re-election 
with a majority of only 11 votes. 

The heavy vote turnout—afi 
all-time record of 63.4 percent 
of the nation’s nearly 107 mil- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


End of Bias 
Held Matter 
Of Survival 


New York—We have ‘‘no 
choice” but to eliminate racial 
prejudice in this country, de- 
clared Pres. Joseph Curran of the 
Maritime Union at an Equal Op- 
portunity Day dinner sponsored 
by the National Urban League 
here, 

The fight for equality of oppor- 
tunity for all races, colors and 
creeds in this country is no longer 
a battle of moral’ principles alone, 
Said Curran. Instead it is “a mat- 
ter of national survival.” 

“Those who stand in the way 
of genuine equality of opportu- 
nity for all citizens are betray- 
ing their country. Those who will 


Murray-Green Award: 


Labor Honor Given 


Mrs. Agnes Meyer 


By Don Gregory 


American labor presented its 


1960 Murray-Green Award for 


community service to Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, author-journalist, at 
annual ceremonies in Washington. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany lauded Mrs. Meyer as an “out- 
standing lady” who has made notable contributions through her 


and in other areas of social welfare. 

More than 900 trade union offi- 
cials and members saw Pres. Jo- 
seph A. Beirne of the Communica- 
tions Workers present the Murray- 
Green medallion and a check for 
$5,000 to Mrs. Meyer. Beirne is 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Commu- 
nity Services Committee, official 
arm of the AFL-CIO working in 
the nation’s voluntary health and 
welfare field. 


Kennedy Hailed 


“One week ago America reached 
a bright new plateau in this strug- 
gle for purpose and dignity with 


the election of John F. Kennedy 
to the presidency of the United 


States,” he said in presenting the 
award. 

“We in America stand with him 
on the edge of the new frontier, 
confident of our ability, under the 
leadership of the President-elect, 
to move America forward domesti- 
cally and internationally.” 

Meany, in his first public ap- 
pearance since the election, told 
the gathering: 


(Continued on Page 2) 


“We expect the successful can- 


work in federal aid to education® 


didate to carry out the platform 
in the days ahead when he takes 
over his job as President of the 
United States.” 
He said only those who opposed 
(Continued on Page 2) 


laws were pleased with the returns 
from Delaware and disappointed 
with the gubernatorial outcome in 
New Mexico. Indiana, the chief 
batleground, remained a question 
mark as the Democrats won the 
governorship and captured control 
of the Senate, while the Republi- 
cans took the lieutenant-governor- 
ship and won the previously Dem- 
ocratic House. 


Key to Reapportionment 


Control of the legislatures and 
governorships will play a key role 
in the reapportionment of congres- 
sional. delegations in the 25 states 
which either gain or lose seats as 
a result of shifts of population. 
Here the Democrats were in better 
shape since the three states with 
the biggest change — California, 
Florida and Pennsylvania—all have 


(Continued on Page 8) 


sive task of redrawing congres- 
sional districts. 

Final census totals, on which 
the every-10-years reapportion- 
ment of Congress is based, gave 
the biggest gain—eight new seats 
—to California. Florida will have 
four new seats and Arizona, Ha- 
waii, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Ohio and Texas each gain 
one. 

The biggest loser is Pennsylva- 
nia, which must eliminate three 
seats, Arkansas, Massachusetts 
and New York each lose two 
seats and Alabama, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Carolina and 
West Virginia each lose one rep- 
resentative in Congress. 

The 21 seats lost exceed the seats 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Labor Conference on Civil Rights 
Urges 3-Point Program for Unions 


Chicago—The AFL-CIO and its affiliates were urged to take three steps toward improving human 
relations within the trade union movement by the 6th Labor Conference on Civil Rights held here. 
In adopting the report of the parley’s discussion group on “AFL-CIO Civil Rights Dept. Progress 
Report” the 500 delegates recommended: 
e That all national and international unions and state and city central bodies appoint persons to 


work full-time in the field of civil® 


rights. 

@ That the executive boards of 
the AFL-CIO and its affiliates ex- 
amine the anti-discrimination clause 
provisions of their constitutions and 
set up committees to study ways 
to improve the enforcement powers 
of those clauses. 

@ That local unions establish 
procedures for handling civil rights 
grievartces, including provisions for 


appeal to the parent union and 
the AFL-CIO. 

Boris Shishkin, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights, 
told the progress report discussion 
group that 14 international affili- 
ates of the federation have set up 
civil rights committees -of their 
own. 


“Of these,” Shishkin said, “six 
international unions have also set 


up their own internal staff civil 
rights machinery since last Septem- 
ber.” 

He also said that the number 
of state central bodies which 
have civil rights committees has 
passed the 20 mark. To coordi- 
nate and extend rights activities 
of the AFL-CIO, regional advi- 
sory committees have been estab- 
lished, Shishkin said. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1960 


ON BEHALF OF the National Urban League, Pres. James B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers presents an award to Pres. Joseph Curran of the Maritime Union for “outstand- 
ing contributions to the Urban League’s goal” of equal opportunity. Shown at the New York cere- 
mony, left to right, are Martin E. Segal, dinner chairman; Carey, Curran, and Lester B. Granger, 
league executive director. 


Elimination of Racial Prejudice 
Matter of Survival, Curran Says 


(Continued from Page 1) 
not raise a hand to help toward 
the objective are shirking their 
duty,” Curran declared. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in a telegram to Urban League 
Pres. Theodore W. Kheel, declared 
that the labor movement “will not 
rest until Equal Opportunity Day 
marks not a future hope but a past 
triumph.” 

Meany, congratulating the Urban 
League on “another year of con- 
structive achievement,” and reaf- 
firming the “close bonds” between 
the two organizations, declared: 

“When I had the great priv- 
ilege of receiving your award 
last year, I pledged the unremit- 
ting efforts of the labor move- 
ment to the advancement of our 
common cause. I renew that 
pledge tonight, for it is well for 
us to remember, even when we 


Yule Seal 
Sale Backed 
By Meany 


The 1960 Christmas Seal cam- 
paign of the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association has been endorsed 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
on behalf of the 13.5 million mem- 
bers of the federation. 

“I am certain,” Meany said in 
a letter to Pres. Herbert C. De- 
Young of the association, “that 
American union members will 
carry forward the battle against 
tuberculosis by buying and using 
Christmas Seals.” : 

Organized labor is proud of its 
volunteer work and its record of 
contributions in the annual cam- 
paign, and the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent is confident, he said, that 
members will continue to sup- 
port the efforts of the 2,500 affili- 
ated local tuberculosis associa- 
tions as part of labor’s “ongoing 
program of public service.” 

He asserted that despite great 
advances in the fight against tuber- 
culosis, 35 million people are al- 
ready infected and must be pro- 


tected from developing an active 
form of the disease. 

In announcing the AFL-CIO en- 
dorsement, DeYoung expressed 
thanks for the “substantial and 
continuing support by organized 


labor of the fight against TB, our}. 


nation’s Number One killer among 
infectious diseases.” 


are celebrating our gains, that a 
long, hard road still lies ahead. 

“The last year has seen prog- 
ress toward the goal of equal 
opportunity. But no one in our 
ranks or in yours can be satisfied 
with that record. Racial discrim- 
ination is still a powerful force 
in American life. .That force 
must not only be defeated, but 
must be destroyed.” 


Curran, an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent, and Charles G. Mortimer, 
president of ~General Foods, re- 
ceived the League’s 1960 Equal 
Opportunity Day awards for “out- 
standing contributions towards the 
Urban League goal of equal oppor- 
tunity.” 

This year, Equal Opportunity 
Day falls on Nov. 19, the anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. It is a day intended to 
remind Americans of the principle 
of equal opportunity for all, regard- 
less of race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin. 

Curran cited the NMU’s long 
history of opposition to racial dis- 
crimination. As with the other 
democratic safeguards written into 
the NMU constitution, the princi- 
ple of non-discrimination was 


spelled out clearly, he said. 


Higher Safety Standards Needed 
To Reduce Crashes, Pilots Warn 


Miami Beach—Delegates representing the pilots of the nation’s 47_scheduled airlines met here to 
assess the progress of their union and to set policy in fields ranging from collective bargaining to 


problems of air safety. 


As the Air Line Pilots opened their 16th biennial board of directors meeting—equivalent of a 
convention—ALPA Pres. C. N. Sayen called on the federal government to act promptly on warn- 


During the war years when some 
employers felt they had a right to 
reject NMU seamen because they 
were Negroes, Curran recalled, Pres, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt backed up 
the union’s position by stating: 

“Questions of race, creed and 
color have no place in determin- 
ing who are to man our ships. 
The sole qualifications for a 
worker in the maritime industry 
as well as in any other industry 
should be his loyalty and his pro- 
fesional or technical ability and 
training.” 

The Equal Opportunity Day 
award was presented the maritime 
leader for the Urban League by 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. James B. 
Carey, who remarked that “Joe 
Curran has brought a lot more 
equal opportunity into the mari- 
time industry than any other man.” 

The dinner was attended by rep- 
resentatives of business, labor, gov- 
ernment and civic organizations. 
Guests from abroad included Unit- 
ed Nations ambassadors from Ko- 
rea, Haiti, Philippines, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Ethiopia, Ghana and 
Liberia as well as members of 
delegations from Honduras, Iran 


Murray-Green Award: 


Meyer. expressed gratitude for the 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the victorious candidate are raising 
the issue of the lack of a mandate 
from the people. 

A telegram from Kennedy pay- 
ing tribute to Mrs. Meyer as a “be- 
loved and respected lady” was read 
at the dinner. 

In her acceptance address, Mrs. 


laudatory speeches and said: “I 
drank up every word as one who 
has found an oasis after eight 
years of wandering on a desert.” 


To Aid Africans 

She announced her award check 
will be contributed to the new 
Afro-Asian labor training school 
being established in Israel by the 
AFL-CIO and Histadrut. She said 
she plans to leave in the immediate 
future for Israel to undertake a 
study of Histadrut._ 

“We can well be grateful to the 
Israelis and to our own labor move- 
ment that so promising a link be- 
tween the western world and the 
newly independent nations has been 
forged,” she said. 

Mrs. Meyer praised Histadrut as 
“a unique labor union movement,” 
and added: 

“It was indeed due to Histadrut’s 
broad program not only for the 
well-being of its membership, but 
for the well-being of the whole 
community, which made it possi- 
ble for the state to begin its own 
social and economic responsibili- 
ties on a sound basis.” . 

She said the Murray-Green 
Award “has given me more satis- 
faction than any other I have 
ever received.” Throughout her 
career, she added, “the values I 
cherished often coincided with 
those held dear by the labor 
unions.” 

In his presentation speech, Beirne 
recounted Mrs. Meyer’s effective 
work over the years in dealing with 
migratory labor, the public schools 
and “anything else she saw that 
needed federal attention.” 

He said her reports on federal 
agencies handling social welfare 
problems were “instrumental in the 
creation of the present federal 
Dept. of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare.” 

Labor was honoring Mrs. Meyer 
“for her outstanding contributions 
to the welfare of all the Amer- 
ican people,” he said. 


and other nations. 


Beirne likened Mrs. Meyer’s ef- 


ings by the union that higher safety 
standards are necessary to prevent 
future accidents resulting from 
compass failure. 

Sayen told the 293 delegates that 
he has written to E. R. Quesada, 
administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, pointing out that com- 
pass error was at least a contribut- 
ing factor in three fatal plane 
crashes in recent years. In addi- 
tion pilots have reported numerous 
incidents of compass misdirection 
which fortunately were detected in 
time to avoid an accident. 

To correct this hazard, Sayen 
noted, the ALPA had made five 
specific recommendations including 
a proposal that a compass discrep- 
ancy warning system be made man- 
datory on all aircraft employing 
electronic compass systems. 

“To the best of our knowl- 
edge,” he wrote Quesada, “nei- 
ther the Civil Aeronautics Board 


nor the FAA has taken action 
to implement any of these urgent 
recommendations nor have any 
effective steps been taken by any 
government agency to prevent 
recurrence of this type of acci- 
dent.” 

In his report to the convention, 
Sayen told the pilots that the long 
strike at Southern Airways resulted 
from the company’s union-busting 
philosophy. The strike must be 
fought and won, he said, “with tra- 
ditional weapons of labor, includ- 
ing the picket lines.” Warning that 
defeat would encourage similar 
tactics by other airlines, he told the 
delegates: “The pilots of Southern 
must be strongly supported. The 
Southern strike must be won.” 

The union’s membership was re- 
ported at a record high of more 
than 19,000. 


During the two years since the 


last convention report, pilots’ pay 
increased an average of 21 percent 
or $2,670, the union reported. Sub- 
stantial pension and other fringe 
benefits were negotiated in addition 
to the pay raises. 

In an address to the convention, 
Pres. Stuart G. Tipton of the Air 
Transport Association of America 
declared the industry has “entered 
perhaps the most crucial period in 
aviation history.” 

Deploring what he called “regu- 
lation for regulation’s sake,” Tip- 
ton said: “We can’t continue indefi- 
nitely to astound everyone with 
our technological advancement and 


tion diet of profits.” 


He warned that foreign airline 
competition could be as harmful 
to the U.S. airline industry as for- 


service improvements on a starva- 


eign flag competition has been to 


Mrs. Agnes Meyer 
Gets Labor. Honor 


forts to the AFL-CIO’s community 
service work, maintaining: “We 
can point to the increasingly active 
role labor is playing in the councils 
of community life.” 

“Labor has worked hard for so- 
cial progress,” he added, claiming 
that none of the pioneers in the 
labor movement “ever believed 
that the answers to all our human 
woes would be found in a pay 
envelope.” 

He said the present leaders of 
organized labor know that “trade 
unionists are people first, citizens 
first, husbands and wives, mothers 
and fathers first.” 

Labor continues to act on this 
belief as its community services 
network strives to strengthen the 
voluntary health and welfare 
agencies across the nation, he 
stressed. 

Meany said the recent political 
campaign emphasized that “Amer- 
ica will be a good neighbor to the 
rest of the world only if America 
is a good neighbor here at home.” 
He said the AFL-CIO community 
services program is “the phase of 
our work which calls upon us to be 
good neighbors.” 

Leo Perlis, AFL-CIO Commu- 
nity Service Activities director, said 
Mrs. Meyer’s early work and writ- 
ings “inspired the union counsel- 
ling program of the AFL-CIO” 
through which rank and file trade 
unionists across the country serve 
their community agencies. Perlis 
was toastmaster at the dinner. 
Also on the program were Eileen 
Barton, star of the recent USO 
tour, “AFL-CIO Salute to ‘the 
Armed Forces,’ who sang three 
numbers, and Gene Archer of the 
National Broadcasting Co., who 
sang the national anthem. 


High Court 
Takes Appeal 
On Reactor 


The U.S. Supreme Court has 
agreed to consider an appeal by the 
Atomic Energy Commission from a 
lower court ruling granting labor's 
demand that construction of a nu- 
clear power reactor in a heavily- 
populated area be halted until safety 
problems can be solved. 


The construction permit issued 
by the AEC to a group of private 
utility companies authorized con- 
struction of the giant reactor at 
Lagoona Beach, Mich., within the 

etroit-Toledo metropolitan area. 

Ithough admitting that there were 
still “safety bugs,” the AEC said 
these would presumably be resolved 
before the plant was completed and 
that no Operating permit would be 
granted unless all safety standards 
were met. 

Three unions with members 
living in the area—the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, the 
Auto Workers and the Paper- 
makers & Paperworkers—argued 
in federal court that the AEC is 
required by law to determine 
that nuclear plants can be safely 
operated before authorizing con- 
struction. 

By a 2-to-1 vote, the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia agreed with the unions and 
declared: 

“If enormous sums are invested 
without assurance that the reactor 
can be operated with reasonable 
safety, pressure to permit operation 
without adequate assurance will be 
great and may be irresistible.” 

In appealing to the Supreme 
Court, the AEC said insistence of 
solving all safety problems before 
construction begins could delay 
atomic energy projects by “several 


the merchant marine. 


years.” 
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Page Three 


State, Federal Action Urged: 


Plight of Migrants 


Stirs Gonference . 


San Jose, Califi—The’ prospects for state and federal action to 
raise farm workers and their families to first-class status were bol-| 
stered here by California’s second annual Conference on Families | 


Who Follow the Crops. 


The conference, sponsored by the Governor’s Advisory Com-| 


mittee on Children and Youth and 


| 


attended by some 250 representa- 
tives of union, civic, social welfare, 
medical and farm groups, approved 
a wide range of recommendations. 
The conference proposed spe- - 
cific actions in the areas of 
health, education, technology, 
employment, housing, citizenship, 
welfare and community action. 


The conference was stirred by a 
documented study of the ill-health 
and disease which afflict farm 
worker families. 


$3 Billion Industry 
The study, carried out by Dr. 
Bruce Jessup of Stanford Univer- 
sity at the direction of the State 
Dept. of Public Health, described 
conditions which prevail among the 
65,500 migrant workers and their 
families and among 57,000 other 
seasonal farm workers in the state’s 

$3 billion biggest industry. 


The Jessup study told of a four- 
month old Mexican-American baby 
recently treated for acute diarrhea 
at a Palo Alto hospital. 


This infant lived with a fam- 
ily of ten people who slept on 
two beds in a 9 by 12-foot can- 
vas tent with a dirt floor. The 
report said this labor camp was 
in an apricot orchard within the 
city limits of Mountain View in 
the San Francisco Bay area. 

The Jessup report also described 
a survey last August, when investi- 
gators found a labor camp of 1,600 
people near Yuba City with no 
medical facilities and no running 
water. 


Equipped with antiquated com- 
munal toilets, the camp was the 
scene of a severe diarrhea epidemic 
which hit almost every family 
while the survey was in full swing, 
it was reported. 

The camp also was riddled 
with contagious skin infections, 
acute tonsilitis, asthma, anemia, 
tuberculosis, heart disease, arthri- 
tis and other diseases. 


The study also reported that only 
four of the state’s counties provided 
any special medical facilities for 
seasonal farm workers in outlying 
areas. Health departments -in 35 
counties flatly refused to accept mi- 
grants for medical care except in 
emergencies. 


‘Time for Action’ 

Dr. Malcolm H. Merrill, state 
director of public health, issued the 
study, which soon became widely 
publicized, 

“It is high time for action,” de- 


Labor Dept. Issues 
Revised Fact Book 


The U. S. Dept. of Labor has 
announced the publication of the 
tevised edition of “The American 
Workers’ Fact Book.” 

The popularly written book, first 
Published in 1956, contains infor- 
mation on the labor force, labor 
market, employment and unemploy- 
Ment, productivity, wages, earnings 
and living standards. It also covers 
Social and labor legislation, unions, 
labor-management relations and 
foreign labor activities. 

The book reveals, for example, 
that 9 of every 10 gainfully em- 
Ployed workers have the opportun- 
'y to build up retirement and sur- 
‘vor protection under the social se- 
curity system. 

The revised edition is obtainable, 
“t $1.50 per copy, from the Supt. 
>, Documents, U. S. Government 
oe Office, Washington 25, 


clared Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown (D) in saying that the health | 
study should inspire bold legisla- 
tive action in 1961. He promised | 
specific proposals. 

Dr. Garold L. Faber, Fresno 
County health officer, in comment- 
ing on the study, proposed a gov- 
ernment-sponsored medical care} 
insurance program for farm work-| 
ers. 

“The federal government sub- 
.Sidizes farmers for not growing 
certain crops—I believe that 
seven ranchers in Fresno County 
received more than $100,000 for 
not growing cotton—so why not 
subsidize the human resources, 
the health of the farm laborers?” 
Faber asked. 

The conference delegates, in the 
area of health, proposed a network 
of state and local committees; abo- 
lition of residence requirements 
and a system of state and federal 
grants. 


Jobless Benefits Urged 

John Wedemeyer, state social 
welfare director, proposed exten- 
sion of social security protection 
to farm workers. : 

“Certainly, unemployment ben- 
efits are needed here more than in 
any other kind of work,” Wede- 
meyer declared. 

Sen. Harrison A. Williams (D- 
N. J.), chairman of a subcom- 
mittee which has held grass roots 
hearings on migratory labor prob- 
lems, told the delegates the new 
Congress would adopt remedial 
measures. 

He urged support of a program 
covering education; crew leader 
registration; a minimum _ wage; 
child labor protection; better hous- 
ing and a review of the system of 
importing Mexican nationals. 


OFFICERS of the Inter-American Federation of Working Newspapermen’s Organizations met with 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany on a visit to Washington. Pictured left to right are Alberto Schtirbu 
of Argentina, secretary; Newspaper Guild Sec.-Treas. Charles A. Perlik, Jr., executive committee co- 
chairman; Meany; Luis Carnero Checa of Peru, co-chairman; and Nicholas Pentcheff, treasurer. 


America’s Water Supply Fouled, 
Unified National Policy Urged 


The AFL-CIO again has warned of the continuing pollution of America’s water supply and called 
for “a national water policy solidly integrated with a national resources and energy policy.” 

“All these facets are elements of the stupendous central problem of providing America with the 
foundation upon which to upbuild its material strength and its non-material enjoyment,” declared 
Labor’s Economic Review, a publication of the AFL-CLO Dept. of Research. 


The publication discussed 
“America’s Future Water Supply” 
in its long-term aspect but also 
commented on the coming National 
Conference on Water Pollution, 
Dec. 12-14. 

The conference was set by Pres. 
Eisenhower earlier this year in a 
message in which he vetoed a $900 
million, 10-year federal grants-in- 
aid program to help municipalities 
build sewage treatment plants. The 
President called pollution “a 
uniquely local blight.” 

The AFL-CIO noted that, al- 
though it is represented on the 
steering committee of the confer- 
ence, this top group is dominated 
by business and management. 

“The importance of the im- 


Water Pollution Parley 
To Seek End of Blight 


The National Conference on Water Pollution will be held Dec. 


12-14 in Washington, D. C. 


Pres. Eisenhower proposed the conference last February as he 
vetoed an increase in federal aid for sewage plant construction. 
The President called water pollution “a uniquely local blight.” 


In announcing the conference, 
Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney 
of the U.S. Public Health Service 
pointed out that construction has 
lagged far behind needs and “a 
huge national deficit” in needed 
sewage facilities has accumulated. 

Some 1,000 representatives of 
government, industry, labor and 
civic groups are expected to take 
part in the three-day meeting. 
George H. Taylor, AFL-CIO eco- 
nomist, is the only labor repre- 
sentative on the 35-member 
steering committee. 


Panel sessions will cover the im- 
pact of water pollution on public 
health and economic development; 
water resource management; legal, 
financial and public responsibili- 
ties of government and industry 
and research and training needs. 


Blatnik to Speak 


Water pollution problems will be 
discussed at a Dec. 12 banquet by 
a panel composed of Senators Rob- 
ert S. Kerr (D-Okla.) and Francis 
Case (R-S. D.) and Representatives 
John A. Blatnik (D-Minn.) and 
William C, Cramer (R-Fla.) 

It was a Blatnik-sponsored bill 
which ran into the first Eisenhower 
veto of 1960. The House upheld 
the veto by a 249-to-157 rollcall 


the two-thirds majority necessary 
to override. 

The labor-backed Blatnik bill 
would have authorized $90 million 
a year for 10 years for grants to 
help communities fight water pollu- 
tion. The existing program allows 
grants of $50 million a year. 

Democratic senators, includ- 
ing presidential candidate John 
F. Kennedy, sharply criticized 
the Eisenhower veto. They said 
the vetoed bill provided a mini- 
mum of federal aid needed for 
a problem requiring an_ inter- 
state approach. 

The Eisenhower veto message, 
in calling pollution “a uniquely lo- 
cal blight,” said the promise of 
large-scale federal aid “would tempt 
municipalities to delay essential 
water pollution abatement efforts 
while they waited for federal 
funds.” 

He said state and local govern- 
ments and industry have “the 
major responsibility for cleaning 
up the nation’s rivers and streams.” 

As for the federal responsibility, 
| Eisenhower said he was arranging 
for the national conference to “help 
local taxpayers and business con- 
cerns” realize their obligations. He 
outlined several other minor federal 


tally, failing by 22 votes to obtain 


roles as well. 


pending conference,” the AFL- 
CIO declared, “is that its deliber- 
ations will constitute a battle- 
ground between those who re- 
gard pollution as of purely local 
concern and others who see it as 
a menace to the nation’s future 
water supply, its industrial de- 
velopment, economic expansion 
and ability to provide out-of- 
door recreational opportunities 
to our growing popolation.” 

There are some 30,500 indus- 
trial and sewage outlets into rivers, 
streams and lakes serving about 
100 million people. But, the AFL- 
CIO noted, the wastes from only 
about 76 million people have been 
given any treatment. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
also was quoted as commenting 
that “the world’s cleanest people 
- .. bathe with scented fats and 
drink a factory’s slime.” 

“Of course, our water company 
cleans up the liquid for us—this 
same liquid in which not even hardy 
carp can live—by putting chemicals 
in it to kill other chemicals from 
upstream. 

“The water is not, of course, 
cleaned up again before it is put 
back in the river, it is re-enriched.” 

Ike Vetoes Progress 

The AFL-CIO said that, in addi- 
tion to raw or partially-treated sew- 
age, the nation’s water courses 
gradually are being made unfit for 


drinking and recreational purposes | 


“by rotting vegetable matter, silt, 
corrosive chemicals, industrial oil, 
dead fish, acids, germs of myriad 
kinds including viruses—of 
phoid, dysentery and cholera—can- 
ning filth, dyes, radioactive wastes, 
effluents from hospitals and mor- 
tuaries, slaughterhouse leavings and 
many other pollutants.” 

The first meaningful water pol- 
lution control legislation was passed 
in 1912. A Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act was enacted in 
1948 and strengthened in 1956, but 
a further strengthening fell before 
the Eisenhower veto of 1960. 

The AFL-CIO publication cited 
statistics on water use, population 
growth and water supplies and 
pointed up the urgency of the prob- 
lem by quoting from a House Pub- 
lic Works Committee report which 
accompanied the vetoed bill. 

That report urged quick action 
to build thousands of sewage 
treatment plants to meet a “se- 
vere” problem. The best econ- 
omy, the report said, was to act 
now so “we may not be forced 


ty- | 


to spend vast sums in the future 
on a crash program to provide 
water sufficient for our very 
existence.” 


Peter McGavin 
Elected to 
Maritime Post 


The executive board of the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Dept. 
has elected Peter M. McGavin, as- 
sistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, as executive secretary- 
treasurer of the department. 

He succeeds the late Harry 


O’Reilly, who died Oct. 2. 

A native of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., McGavin worked in Detroit 
auto plants as a youth and was ap- 


| : 
ia 


Peter M. McGavin 


pointed a general organizer for the 
former AFL in 1941. He returned 
to the: AFL organizing staff after 
serving with the army in the south- 
west Pacific during World War II, 
and was assigned to Ohio, Illinois 
and Michigan. 

Promotion to regional director 
for Western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia followed in 1949, and in 
March 1953 McGavin was named 
assistant organization director for 
the AFL. Meany later appointed 
him as his assistant. 

At the time of the AFL-CIO 
merger in 1955, Meany retained 
McGavin as his assistant. He has 
since served as a troubleshooter for 
Meany. 

He will assume his new position 
Jan. 1, 1961. 
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The People’s Mandate 


EN. KENNEDY is wise enough not to be trapped into doubting 
his mandate from the people because those who oppose his 
program—and fundamentally opposed his election—keep pointing 
to the closeness of the popular vote. He is not entering office as 
50.2 percent President of the United States. He will be endowed 
with the full powers, and he would be less than faithful to his oath 
of office if he did not exercise the full powers on the basis of his 
conscience and convictions. 

Abraham Lincoln was elected with only about 40 percent of 
the popular vote, but when he was confronted with secession he 
used all his powers—and, according to his enemies, stretched 
them—to raise the armed forces necessary to prevent national 
self-dismemberment. Woodrow Wilson was elected a minority 
President in 1912, with fewer popular votes than the two Repub- 
licans, Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft, who ran 
against him, but Wilson’s program was the New Freedom, and 
he carried it through. 

Kennedy in his first post-election press conference pointed out 
that he “went to the country with a very clear view of what the U.S. 
ought to do in the Sixties. I’m going to do my best to implement 

“those views. ... 
“The margin is narrow but the responsibility is clear.” 
_ Those attacking the validity of the Kennedy mandate for domes- 
tic social reform and progress—and this is what they have in 
mind—apparently want to hoodwink the people into believing 
that under the American system the loser gets a mandate even 
though his opponent wins the presidency and the power to put 


through his program. 


Political Manipulation 


LARGE DISCREDIT must be laid to the Administration for 
its abuse of power in suppressing the dismal report on October 
employment and joblessness until after the election. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, in response to a message from 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, refused to issue the report in ad- 
vance of the election, and said that the monthly release would be 
issued at its usual time, which is around the tenth of each month. 

The fact remains that in three previous election years, the 
October basic statistics actually were broken in advance. Pres. 
Eisenhower himself made public references to them on Oct. 25, 
1954, on Oct. 29, 1956, and on Oct. 31, 1958—and in each case 
the raw figures were released the mext day. 

This year, the raw figures were distinctly unfavorable to the 
Administration. Against the normal pattern, the adjusted rate of 
unemployment jumped from 5.7 percent to 6.4 percent—perilously 
close to true recession levels. 

The conclusion is inescapable: This Administration broke the 
statistics in advance of the 1954, 1956 and 1958 elections, when 
the figures seemed politically favorable to the party in power, 
and refused to release them in 1960, when they were politically 
unpalatable. 

This partisan performance is a disservice to the work of career 
officials. The release or suppression of basic government statistics 
according to their presumed election effects is inexcusable political 
manipulation. 
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‘Hey! Pm the Referee’ 


A Teacher and an Idea: 


‘Unionism in Classroom Informs 
Students of Bargaining Process 


The following is excerpted from an article 
by Shirley Ward, past president of Teachers 
Local 898, Boulder, Colo., which appeared in 
The American Teacher, official publication of 
the AFT. 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS are turning out too 

many citizens wholly ignorant of the fact that 
free enterprise and our amazing standard of living 
are not only the result of shrewd investment and 
management, but of the process of collective 
bargaining. . 

Students are usually surprised when this is 
pointed out. Too often their response to the 
term has been either indifference or suspicion. 

Unless totally ignorant, they (even those from 
labor background) generally assume a common 
attitude: That collective bargaining inevitably 
leads to the domination by labor over manage- 
ment, that powerful labor leaders finally back a 
defenseless management against the wall — to 
plunder and dictate. 


Somewhere along the way, they have missed 
the essence of the process: The meeting to- 
gether, on equal terms under the law, of the 
representatives of both labor and management 
for the purpose of jointly determining working 
conditions and the definition of their relation- 
ship. 

I am worried, too, about the direction of public 
thinking. The discrimination against public em- 
ployes, the threat of right-to-work bills, the moves 
of the Chambers of Commerce into the schools 
through the so-called junior achievement programs 
and business-education days. 

All of these have combined to:educate citizens 
with half-truths about the American way of life. 
They have left out the contribution of labor en- 


tirely and deliberately. The schools, above all, 
should teach the whole truth. 


TO ACHIEVE THIS, I took three classes in 
U.S. history and, in order to give the students a 
better understanding of labor’s problems, I al- 
lowed each class to become a union for the three 
weeks’ study of the era. 

After two to three days of defining terms and 
general discussion, cach elected a chairman, stew- 


f 
re 


ard and secretary. The elections I conducted. 
Then for two class sessions I remained out of the 
room while the chairman conducted the following 
business in a democratic procedure. They were 
to decide: 


Name of the organization; membership (union 
or closed shop); termination of the agreement; 
assignments for the three weeks; grading; absence 
and tardy policy; late paper and homework pen- 
alties; policy on non-participants in discussion, 
and seating arrangement. 

When this had been done, I returned to the 
room, the representative of management, ready 
to write a bargaining agreement on the above 
items. I particularly stressed to the students, as 
we began, that their chairman and myself were 
on equal terms, that neither of us would dominate 
the other. 


I found, to my astonishment, that all classes 
had truly come through with fair arrangements. 
In anticipation of deadlock, we had decided that 
arbitration would follow, but arbitration was 
not necessary with any of the classes, 


We set forth immediately upon our agreements 
with seriousness. The chairman was to open the 
class each day, the secretary take minutes and the 
steward report the grievances. 

I went about my teaching under the policies 
contracted by the students. 

At the conclusion we set a day in each class for 
final evaluation. All three classes were in clos? 
agreement, Positive conclusions were: 


@ Collective bargaining definitely improves 
interest and morale of the workers and that the 
democratic process in the labor union offers the 
only real opportunity for choice and self-responsi- 
bility within the corporate structure. 


@ The students noted the dangers inherent if 
any such process: The need for education of thé 
membership; the necessity for the members to bé 
alert, participating and willing to compromise fof 
the betterment of all; and that leadership had 1 
be responsible, able and democratically selected. 

The greatest joy I received from the entir? 
trial was that of seeing students come to a bettef 
understanding of their society and ultimately 
themselves and their destiny, 
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Morgan Says: 


Kennedy’s Leadership Qualities 
Will Be Tested in White House 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


je A LOT of Washington correspondents, in- 
cluding this one, it will no longer be “Hi, Jack” 
but “How do you do, Mr. President.” Ail the 
strangeness of the transition seems somehow per- 
sonally wrapped up in that a little alters 
ation of address. 

The aura of the office 
of chief executive of the 
United States is awesome 
and grand but no greater 
than to fit the awful re- 
sponsibility. and power of 
the office. It will take 
some time to adjust to this § 
change of*approach but it 
is likely to take the Presi- 
dent-elect less time than 
his friends. 

It is said that John F. 
Kennedy has been running for the presidency 
almost without surcease since he was so narrowly 
defeated for the vice presidential nomination in 
1956 in Chicago. This is just about true. And 
for a while there were those of us who felt it was 
just a kind of patrician compulsion, if you will; 
more than’a sport of course, but less than an 
earnest quest. We were wrong. Perhaps it was 
just a personal challenge at first, though I doubt 
that now. The more Kennedy drove himself and 
the small loyal knot of people with him, headed 
by his still impish and sometimes impertinent 
brother, Bobby, and an extraordinary young 
Lutheran from Nebraska, Theodore Sorenson, his 
closest aide, the more he strove the more he 
seemed to want to strive and the more serious he 
became—a sort of curious mixture between bold- 
ness and caution cemented by a determination to 
lead rarely seen in American politics. 


Morgan . 


He has that inborn quality of leadership, one 


of the country’s most respected pundits remarked 
privately of Kennedy a few weeks before the 
election. This does not mean, ipso facto, that 
he will lead well. And to some he will be suspect 
in this role because they remember him more 
sharply as virtually a playboy of the not too 
distant past. 

But as a brilliant Harvard scholar remarked 
during the Los Angeles convention last July 
which Kennedy so thoroughly dominated, “there 
comes a time in every serious-minded young 
man’s life, somewhere between his mid-thirties 
and his mid-forties, when he pauses and asks 
himself ‘Who am I? Where am I going? What 
do I want??” This interval, he mused, came 


As We See It: 


U.S. Capitol Remodeling Project 
Is Strictly ‘An All-Union Job 


N EMBERS OF almost every building trade 

union are working on the remodeling of the 
Capitol, Robert A. Moyer, vice president: of 
Charles H. Tompkins Co., general contractors 
on the East Front renovation, said that stone 
musons, cement finishers, laborers, ironworkers, 
Operating engineers, electricians, steamfitters, 
plumbers, plasterers, painters, carpenters, tile set- 
ters and bricklayers are working on the exterior 
and interior improvements. It is, he said, “ 
all-union job.” 

Paul Frome, author of “Washington, a Mod- 
ern Guide to the Nation’s Capital,” recently 
published, also said on “As We See It,” AFL- 
ClO public service educational program, that 
the Capitol is undergoing its “greatest renova- 
tion in history. The last great one was in 
Abraham Lincoln’s time when the dome was 
erected on top and the statue of freedom on 
top of that.” 


Frome said that “all of the original sandstone 
features are being copied in marble, with the 
Sculpture, design and construction under the guid- 
ance of Paul Manship, who is perhaps our great- 
est living sculptor today.” Speaker Sam Rayburn 
‘s mainly responsible, said Frome, since he pushed 


to Jack Kennedy perhaps when he was near 
death after an operation for a back injury in 
the early 1950°s during his first term as a sena- 
tor. Some time along about then, the Harvard 
man said, Jack stopped chasing fun and started 
chasing the presidency. 

Whatever the validity of that historical note, he 
has pursued the office with ardor and a masterful 
control-of pace. To me, one of the most remark- 
able things which Kennedy demonstrated during 
the campaign—both during the primary stage and 
after the nomination—was a courageous capacity 
to strike back with purpose and yet restraint when 
he was put on the defensive. I have mentioned 
this before but perhaps it bears repetition. Stunned 
by the virulence of the anti-Catholic sentiment he 
encountered in West Virginia, he dropped every- 
thing, flew to Washington to make a moving 
speech before the nation’s editors about his be- 
‘liefs, then made that one of the major offensives 
of his campaign from then on. It took him only 
48 hours over the Fourth of July weekend to 
answer publicly Mr. Truman’s crotchety doubts 
about his experience. Then during the small cli- 
max of crisis at the convention, he met Lyndon 
Johnson on his home ground at the Texas caucus, 
devastated him, won the nomination, then turned 
around and summoned the Texan as his running 
mate. (Parenthetically, despite all the dubious- 
ness over this combination, it may very well have 
been the winning stroke for the way the electoral 
votes broke down. Texas and the loyal areas of 
the South, under Johnson’s artful, sometimes 
backstage cajoling, provided the margin against 
defeat.) 


ONE OF THE MOST moving events of the 
whole campaign was Kennedy’s lonely confronta- 
tion of the Houston Protestant ministers and the 
cool, controlled thinking-on-his-feet faculties he 
displayed under fire. Maybe that should have 
been the tip-off to the Nixon camp that he would 
be an enormously formidable foe in the debates, 

Will this make him a formidable figure in the 
councils of the world? One must wait and see. 
Some complain that behind the verily disintegrat- 
ing aspects of his boyish smile, is a cold, arrogant 
figure. That, too, will be tested in the cold, 
lonely cockpit of the White House but one hopes 
and feels that the qualities are of aloof strength 
rather than any imperiousness. 

A profound part of Jack Kennedy’s education 
was his exposure to nearly every corner of 
America and his recoil before the pockets of 
poverty and want he encountered in such states 
as West Virginia. One suspects there is hu- 
manity here and one waits eagerly to see the 
shape of things to come as moulded by this 
extraordinary young man, 


the bill for the renovation through Congress, 
Two painters who worked on the dome, Leon- 
ard Armstrong, of Seat Pleasant, and Emory 
Shine, of Washington, told of their work in a 
broadcast from the headquarters of Local 368. 
Shine said that they had to chip off and sand- 
blast 32 coats of paint from the dome, all applied 
since that part of the Capitol was erected in 1865. 
The final color now is off-white, he said, to match 
the marble in the wings. 
ARMSTRONG SAID that painters on the job 
included a Greek, Lithuanian, Cuban, Puerto 
Rican, Canadians, a French Algerian and a num- 
ber of Americans. Nine injuries occurred. 


a 


The exterior is now finished. Moyer said that| ™ 


the work on the interior will not begin until after 
the inauguration. 

Frome said that the renovation is being under- 
taken to make the Capitol more attractive and 
also to provide additional office space. 

“The student of history has a field day here,” 
he observed. “This is the building where 
George Washington laid the cornerstone, where 
Thomas Jefferson came to preside over the 
Senate, and where Abraham Lincoln was the 
first to lie in state in the rotunda after his 
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THE ISSUE of Electoral College ‘reform has been raised in the 
wake of the close race between Pres.-elect Kennedy and Vice Pres, 
Nixon. Although as in the past the discussion may get nowhere, 
it is a legitimate issue. 

There are two basic evils in the system by which the President 
is chosen, actually by the electors and not by the people directly, 
One is the danger of a minority President—a candidate who 
by a freak distribution loses a majority of the popular vote but 
wins enough strategically situated states to get a majority in the 
Electoral College or in the House of Representatives, if a contest 
goes there. This has happened in two instances since the Civil 
War—in 1876-77, when Rutherford B. Hayes became President 
although Samuel Tilden got a popular majority, and in 1888, 
when Grover Cleveland had a popular majority but lost in the 

Electoral College to Benjamin Harrison, 
The second is the constitutional independence of each elector, 
once chosen, to cast his vote for any person he wishes. 

A Tennessee elector, chosen in 1948 on a pledge to Harry Tru- 
man, actually voted for the Dixiecrat candidate, Strom Thurmond. 
A Utah elector this year, chosen as pledged to Nixon, has talked 
about casting his vote elsewhere as a “protest” of the system. 

This irresponsibility of members of the Electoral College arises 
from the constitutional convention of 1787, which thought that 
theoretically wise men chosen from the states were better equipped 
than the people to select the wisest of all as President. The system 
was repudiated early in our history by the citizens, who demanded 
that electors pledge themselves in advance. But the constitutional 
power of the electors remains, an anachronism from the 18th cen- 
tury, posing a constant threat that sometime defections by electors 
in a close election may throw the decision into the House and 
produce a genuine crisis. 
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THE TROUBLE about Electoral College reform is that fre- 
quently the reformers propose to cure one potential inequity but 
not another or to add a third. 

One suggestion is that in each state, the Electoral College vote 
be divided according to the relative popular vote instead of on a 
winner-take-all basis. This year, for example, Nixon would get only 
a small majority of Ohio’s 25 electoral votes instead of all of them; 
Kennedy would get only a proportionate share of New York’s 45 
votes instead of all. As it happens, the end-result, the election of 
Kennedy, would not be changed, but the Electoral College margin 
would be closer. 

This would not cure the distortion that arises from assign- 
ment of Electoral College votes to the states according to the 
total congressional representation of each. The smallest state as 
well as the most populous has two senators: Nevada, Arizona, 
Alaska and Vermont, therefore, are over-represented in the Elec- 
toral College and New York, California and Illinois under-repre- 
sented. It would still be possible for a candidate to lose the 
popular vote and win in the Electoral College. 

A second proposal is that the electoral vote of each state be split 
according to congressional districts, the people of each district decid- 
ing by majority vote how their elector shall cast his ballot, with 
only two electors in each state—for the senators—chosen by state- 
wide vote. 

* This would be vastly worse, for the congressional districts are 
notoriously gerrymandered to give disproportionate power in the 
House to rural and small-town residents and deprive urban and 
suburban citizens of an equal voice. It would pile a new distortion 
on top of existing ones. 

A constitutional amendment abolishing the electoral system to 
allow selection of the President by popular vote could be achieved 
by a two-thirds vote of each house of Congress and ratification by 
38 of the 50 states. 


Re 58 ; 
DAVE GARROWAY, television star, takes Pres. James A. Suf- 
fridge, left, of the Retail Clerks, behind the scenes at “Dave’s Place” 
during a break in filming a television “spectacular” at Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. Suffridge’s union co-sponsored the Gar- 


assassination at the end of the Civil War.” 


roway program on the full NBC-TV network Nov. 18. 
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The New U.S. House of Representatives 


. Edward J. Derwinski (R)* 

. John C. Kluczynski.(D) * 

. Thomas J. O’Brien (D)* 

. Roland V. Libonati’ (D)*° 

. Daniel Rostenkowski (D) * 

. Sidney R. Yates (D)* 

. Harold R. Collier (R)* 

. Roman C. Pucinski (D)* 

. Edward R. Finnegan (D) 

. Marguerite Stitt Church (R)* 
. Elmer J. Hoffman (R)* 

. Noah M. Mason (R)*£ 

. John B. Anderson (R), 

. Leslie C. Arends (R)* 

. Robert H. Michel (R)* 

. Robert B. Chiperfield (R)* 
. Paul Findley (R) 

. Peter F. 
. William L. Springer (R)* 
. George E. Shipley (D)* 
. Melvin Price (D)* 

. Kenneth J. Gray (D)* 


(Numerals denote district; 

AL: At Large) 
ALABAMA — | ; 

. Frank W. Boykin (Dj* ° 

. George M. Grant (D)* 

. George W. Andrews (D)* 

. Kenneth A. Roberts (D)* 

. Albert Rains (D)* ; 

. Armistead I. Selden, Jr. (D)* 

. Carl Elliott (D)* 

. Robert E. Jones (D)* 

. George Huddleston, Jr. (D)* 


ALASKA 
AL Ralph J. Rivers (D)* 


ARIZONA 
. John J. Rhodes (R)* 
. Stewart L. Udall (D)* 


ARKANSAS 
. E. C. Gathings (D)* 
. Wilbur D. Mills (D)* 
. James W. Trimble (D)* 
. Oren Harris (D)* 
. Dale Alford (D)* 
. W. F. Norrell (D)* 


CALIFORNIA 
. Clem Miller (D)* 
. Harold T. Johnson (D)* 
. John E. Moss (D)* - 
. William S. Mailliard (R)* 
. John F. Shelley (D)* 
. John F. Baldwin (R)* 
. Jeffery Cokelan (D)* 
. George P. Miller (D)* 
. J. Arthur Younger (R)* 
. Charles S. Gubser (R)* 
. John J. McFall (D)* 
. B. F. Sisk (D)* 
13. Charles M. Teague (R)* 
14. Harlan Hagen (D)* 
15. Gordon L. McDonough (R)* 
16. Alphonzo E. Bell, Jr. (R) 
17. Cecil R. King (D)* 
18. Craig Hosmer (R)* 
19. Chet Holifield (D)* 
20. H. Allen Smith (R)* 
21. Edgar W. Hiestand (R)* 
22. James C. Corman (D)+ 
23. Clyde Doyle (D)* 
24. Glenard P. Lipscomb (R)* 
25. John H. Rousselot (R)t 
26. James Roosevelt (D)* 
27. Harry R. Sheppard (D)* 
28. James B. Utt (R)* 
29. D. S. Saund (D)* 
30. Bob Wilson (R)* 


COLORADO 
1. Byron G. Rogers (D)* 
2. Peter H. Dominick (R)7 
3. J. Edgar Chenoweth (R)* 
4.. Wayne N. Aspinall (D)* 


CONNECTICUT 
. Emilio Q. Daddario (D)* 
. Horace Seely-Brown, Jr., (R)7 
. Robert N. Giaimo (D)* 
. Abner W. Sibal (R)t 
. John S. Monagan (D)* 
AL Frank Kowalski (D)* 


DELAWARE 
AL Harris B. McDowell, Jr. .(D)* 


FLORIDA 
. William C. (Bill) Cramer (R)* 
. Charles E. Bennett (D)* 
. Robert L. F. Sikes (D)* 
. Dante B. Fascell (D)* 
. A. Sydney Herlong, Jr. (D)* 
. Paul G. Rogers (D)* 
. James A. Haley (D)* 
. D. R. (Billy) Matthews (D)* 


GEORGIA 
. Elliott Hagan (D) 
. J. L. Pilcher (D)* 
. E. L. Forrester (D)* 
. John J. Flynt, Jr. (D)* 
. James C. Davis (D)* 
. Carl Vinson (D)* 
. John W. Davis (D) 
. Mrs. Iris F. Blitch (D)* 
. Phil M. Landrum (D)* 
. Robert P. Stephens, Jr. (D) 


HAWAII 
AL Daniel K. Inouye (D)* 


IDAHO 
. Mrs. Gracie Pfost (D)* 
. Ralph R. Harding (D)7 
ILLINOIS 


. William L. Dawson (D)* 
. Barratt O'Hara (D)* 
. William T. Murphy (D)* 
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Mack, Jr. (D)* 


INDIANA 


. Ray J. Madden (D)* 

. Charles A. Halleck (R)* 
. John Brademas (D)* 

. E. Ross Adair (R)* 


George O. Chambers (R)+# 
Richard L. Roudebush (R)7f 


. William G, Bray (R)* 
. Winfield K. Denton (D)* 
. Earl Wilson (R)+ 


Ralph Harvey (R)+ 


. Donald C. Bruce (R)7j 


IOWA 


. Fred Schwengel (R)* 
. James E. Bromwell (R)7 


H. R. Gross (R)* 


. John Kyl (R)* 
. Neal Smith (D)* 


Merwin Coad (D)* 
Ben F. Jensen (R)* 


. Charles B. Hoeven (R)* 


KANSAS 


. William H. Avery (R)* 

. Robert F. Ellsworth (R)7 
. Walter L. McVey (R)7 

. Garner E. Shriver (R) 

. J. Floyd Breeding (D)* 

. Robert Dole (R) 


KENTUCKY 


. Frank A. Stubblefield (D)* 
. William H. Natcher (D)* 
. Frank W. Burke (D)*¢ 

. Frank Chelf (D)* 

. Brent Spence (D)* 

. John C. Watts (D)* 

. Carl D. Perkins (D)* 

. Eugene Siler (R)* 


LOUISIANA 


. F. Edward Hebert (D)* 
. Hale Boggs (D)* 

. Edwin E. Willis (D)* 

. Overton Brooks (D)* 

. Otto E. Passman (D)* 

. James H. Morrison (D)* 


T. A. Thompson (D)* 


. Harold B. McSween (D)* 


MAINE 


. Peter A. Garland (¢R)7 
. Stanley R. Tupper (R)+ 
. Clifford G. McIntire (R)* 


MARYLAND 


. Thomas F. Johnson (D)* 
. Daniel B. Brewster (D)* 

. Edward A. Garmatz (D)* 
. George H. Fallon (D)* 

. Richard E. Lankford (D)* 
. Charles McC. ‘Mathias, Jr. 


(R)t 


. Samuel N. Friedel (D)* 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. Silvio O. Conte (R)* 

. Edward P. Boland (D)* 

. Philip J. Philbin (D)* 

. Harold D. Donohue (D)* 

. F. Bradford Morse (R) 

. William H. Bates (R)* 

. Thomas J. Lane (D)* 

. Torbert H. Macdonald (D)* 
. Hastings Keith (R)* 

. Laurence Curtis (R)* 

. Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr. (D)* 
. John W. McCormack (D)* 
. James A. Burke (D)* 

. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R)* 


MICHIGAN 


. Thaddeus M. Machrowicz 


(D)* 


. George Meader (R)* 
. August E. Johansen (R)* 
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. Clare E. Hoffman (R)* 

. Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R)* 

. Charles. E. Chamberlain (R)* 
. James G. O’Hara (D)* 

. James Harvey (R) 

. Robert P. Griffin (R)* 

. Elford A. Cederberg (R)* 
. Victor A. Knox (R)* 

. John B. Bennett (R)* 

. Charles C. Diggs, Jr. (D)* 

. Louis C. Rabaut (D)* 

. John D. Dingell (D)* 

. John Lesinski (D)* 

. Mrs. Martha Griffiths (D)* 
. William S. Broomfield (R)* 


MINNESOTA 


. Albert H. Quie (R)* 

. Ancher Nelsen (R)* 

. Clark MacGregor (R)7j 
. Joseph E. Karth (D)* 


Walter H. Judd (R)* 
Fred Marshall (D)* 

H. Carl Andersen (R)* 
John A. Blatnik (D)* 


. Odin Langen (R)* 


MISSISSIPPI 


. Thomas G. Abernethy (D)* 
. Jamie L. Whitten (D)* 

. Frank E. Smith (D)* 

. John Bell Williams (D)* 

. Arthur Winstead (D)* 

. William M. Colmer (D)* 


MISSOURI 


. Frank M. Karsten (D)* 
. Thomas B. Curtis (R)* 


Mrs. Leonor K. Sullivan (D) * 


. William J. Randall (D)* 
. Richard Bolling (D)* 


W. R. Hull, Jr. (D)* 


. Durward G. Hall (R)7+ 

. Richard Ichord (D) 

. Clarence Cannon (D)* 

. Paul C. Jones (D)* 

. Morgan M. Moulder (D)*¢ 


MONTANA 


. Arnold Olsen (D) 
. James F. Battin (R)7 


NEBRASKA 


. Phil Weaver (R)* 
. Glenn Cunningham (R)* 
. Ralph F. Beermann (R)f 
. Dave Martin (R)f 


NEVADA 
Walter S. Baring (D)* 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


. Chester E. Merrow (R)* 
. Perkins Bass (R)* 


NEW JERSEY 


. William T. Cahill (R)* 

. Milton W. Glenn (R)* 

. James C. Auchincloss (R)* 

. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D)* 

. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R)* 


Mrs. Florence P. Dwyer (R)* 


. William B. Widnall (R)* 

. Charles S. Joelson (D)7 

. Frank C. Osmers, Jr. (R)* 

. Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (D)* 

. Hugh J. Addonizio (D)* 

. George M. Wallhauser (R)* 
. Cornelius E. Gallagher (D)* 
. Dominick V. Daniels (D)* 


NEW MEXICO 


Joseph M. Montoya (D)* 
Thomas G. Morris (D)* 


NEW YORK 


. Otis G. Pike (D)+ 
. Steven B. Derounian (R) * 


Frank J. Becker (R)* 
Seymour Halpern (R)* 


. Joseph P. Addabbo (D)+ 
. Lester Holtzman (D)* 

. James J. Delaney (D)* 

. Victor L. Anfuso (D)* 

. Eugene J. Keogh (D)* 

. Mrs. Edna F. Kelly (D)* 
. Emanuel Celler (D)* 

. Hugh L. Carey (D)+ 

. Abraham J. Multer (D)* 
. John J. Rooney (D)* 

. John H. Ray (R)* 

. Adam C. Powell (D)* 

. John V. Lindsay (R)* 

. Alfred E. Santangelo (D)* 
. Leonard Farbstein, (D)* 

. William Fitts Ryan (D) 

. Herbert Zelenko (D)* 

. James C. Healey (D)* 

. Jacob H. Gilbert (D)* 


24. 


Charles A. Buckley (D)* 


. Paul A. Fino (R)* 


26. Edwin B. Dooley (R)* 
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26. 
27. 


. Robert R. Barry (R)* 
. Mrs. Katharine St. George 


(R)* 


. J. Ernest Wharton (R)* 

. Leo W. O’Brien (D)* 

. Carleton J. King (R) 

. Samuel S. Stratton (D)* 

. Clarence E. Kilburn (R)* 
. Alexander Pirnie (R)* 

. R, Walter RiehIman (R)* 
. John .Taber (R)* 

. Howard W. Robison (R)* 
. Mrs. Jessica McC. Weis (R)* 
. Harold C. Ostertag (R)* 

. William E. Miller (R)* 

. Thaddeus J. Dulski (D)* 

. John R. Pillion (R)* 

. Charles E. Goodell (R)* 


NORTH CAROLINA 


. Herbert C. Bonner (D)* 


L. H. Fountain (D)* 
David N. Henderson (D) 


. Harold D. Cooley (D)* 

. Ralph J. Scott (D)* 

. Horace R. Kornegay (D) 
. Alton Lennon (D)* 

. A. Paul Kitchin (D)* 

. Hugh Q. Alexander (D)* 
. Charles R. Jonas (R)* 

. Basil L. Whitener (D)* 

. Roy A. Taylor (D)* 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Don L. Short (R)* 
Hjalmar C. Nygaard (R)+ 


OHIO 


. Gordon H. Scherer (R)* 
. Donald D. Clancy (R) 


Paul F. Schenck (R)* 


. William M. McCulloch (R)* 
. Delbert L. Latta (R)* 

. William H. Harsha, Jr. (R)7+ 
. Clarence J. Brown (R)* 

. Jackson E. Betts (R)* 

. Thomas L. Ashley (D)* 

. Walter H. Moeller (D)* 

. Robert E. Cook (D)* 

. Samuel L. Devine (R)* 

. Charles A. Mosher (R) 

. William H. Ayres (R)* 

. Tom V. Moorehead (R) 

. Frank T. Bow (R)* 

. John M. Ashbrook (R)j 

. Wayne L. Hays (D)* 

. Michael J. Kirwan (D)* 

. Michael A. Feighan (D)* 

. Charles A. Vanik (D)* 

. Mrs. Frances P. Bolton (R)* 
- William E. Minshall (R)* 


OKLAHOMA 


. Page Belcher (R)* 

. Ed Edmondson (D)* 

. Carl Albert (D)* 

. Tom Steed (D)* 

. John Jarman (D)* 

. Clyde Wheeler, Jr. (R)+ 


OREGON 


. Walter Norblad (R)* 

. Al Ullman (D)* 

. Mrs. Edith Green (D)* 
. Edwin R. Durno (R)j 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. William A. Barrett (D)* 
. Mrs. Kathryn E. Granahan 


(D)* ; 


. James A. Byrne (D)* 

. Robert N. C. Nix (D)* 

. William J. Green, Jr. (D)* 
. Herman Toll (D)* 

. William H. Milliken, Jr. (R)* 
. Willard S. Curtin (R)* 

. Paul B. Dague (R)* 

. William W. Scranton (R)t+ 
. Daniel J. Flood (D)* 

. Ivor D. Fenton (R)* 

. Richard S. Schweiker (R) 
. George M. Rhodes (D)* 

. Francis E. Walter (D)* 


Walter M. Mumma (R)* 


. Herman T. Schneebeli (R)* 
. J. Irving Whalley (R) 

. George A. Goodling (R)+ 
. James E. Van Zandt (R)* 

. John _H. Dent (D)* 

. John P. Saylor (R)* 

. Leon H. Gavin (R)* 

. Carroll D. Kearns (R)* 

. Frank M. Clark (D)* 


Thomas E. Morgan (D)* 
James G. Fulton (R)* 


28. 
29. 


30. 
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William S. Moorhead (D)* 
Robert J. Corbett (R)* 
Elmer J, Hottgnd (D)* 


RHODE ISLAND 


. Fernand J. St. Germain (D) 


John E. Fogarty (D)* 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


. L. Mendel Rivers (D)* 
. John J. Riley (D)* 


W. J. Bryan Dorn (D)* 


. Robert TF. Ashmore (D)* 
. Robert W. Hemphill (D)* 
. John L. McMillan (D)* 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


. Ben Reifel (R)+ 
2. E. Y: Berry (R)* 


TENNESSEE 


. B. Carroll Reece (R)* 

. Howard H. Baker (R)* ; 

. James B. Frazier, Jr. (D)* 
. Joe L. Evins (D)* 

. J. Carlton Loser (D)* 

. Ross Bass (D)* 

- Tom Murray (D)* 

. Robert A. Everett (D)* 

. Clifford Davis (D)* 


TEXAS 


. Wright Patman (D)* 

. Jack Brooks (D)* 

. Lindley Beckworth (D)* 
. Sam Rayburn (D)* 

. Bruce Alger (R)* 

. Olin E. Teague (D)* 

. John Dowdy (D)* 

. Albert Thomas (D)* 

. Clark W. Thompson (D)* 
- Homer Thornberry (D)* 
. W. R. Poage (D)* 

. James C. Wright, Jr. (D)* 
. Frank Ikard (D)* 

. John Young (D)* 

. Joe M. Kilgore (D)* 

. J. T. Rutherford (D)* 

. Omar Burleson (D)* 

. Walter Rogers (D)* 

. George H. Mahon (D)* 
. Paul J. Kilday (D)* 

« ©. C; Fister (D)* 

- Robert R. Casey (D)* 


UTAH 


. M. Blaine Peterson (D)7t¢ 
. David S. King (D)* 


VERMONT 


Robert T. Stafford (R)+ 


VIRGINIA 


. Thomas N. Downing (D)* 
. Porter Hardy, Jr. (D)* 

. J. Vaughan Gary (D)* 

. Watkins M. Abbitt (D)* 

. William M. Tuck (D)* 

. Richard H. Poff (R)* 

. Burr P. Harrison (D)* 

. Howard W. Smith (D)* 

. W. Pat Jennings (D)* 

. Joel T. Broyhill (R)* 


WASHINGTON 


. Thomas M. Pelly (R)* 

. Jack Westland (R)* 

. Mrs. Julia B. Hansen (D)+ 
. Mrs. Catherine May (R)* 
. Walt Horan (R)* 

. Thor C. Tollefson (R)* 

. Undecided 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Arch A. Moore, Jr. (R)* 


. Harley O. Staggers (D)* 
. Cleveland M. Bailey (D)* 
. Ken Hechler (D)* 

. Mrs. Elizabeth Kee (D)* 
. John M. Slack, Jr. (D)* 


WISCONSIN 


. Henry C. Schadeberg (R)+ 

. Robert W. Kastenmeier (D)* 
. Vernon W. Thomson (R) 

. Clement J. Zablocki (D)* 

. Henry S. Reuss (D)* 

. William K. Van Pelt (R)* 


Melvin R. Laird (R)* 
John W. Byrnes (R)* 
Lester R. Johnson (D)* 


. Alvin E. O’Konski (R)* 


WYOMING 
William Henry Harrison (R) 


Re-elected. 
Denotes change of party. 
Recount pending. 
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CORDIAL HANDSHAKE is exchanged by Pres.-elect Kennedy and the man he defeated for office, 


Vice Pres, Nixon. In a move designed to emphasize national unity, Kennedy interrupted his post- 
election vacation in Florida to visit Nixon, vacationing at another Florida resort. Conference dealt 
with orderly procedures for transfer of power from Eisenhower-Nixon Administration to new Demo- 


cratic leadership. 


Kennedy Aims for Fast Start on 
Program; Meets With Johnson 


(Continued from Page 1) 
lion civilians of voting age— 


net Republican gain of 22 seats. 


There was also a possibility that 


Texas conference between the Pres- 
ident-elect and Johnson, who for 


The New Senate 


ALABAMA 
Lister Hill (D) 
*John J. Sparkman (D) 
ALASKA ¥ bn 
*E. L. (Bob) Bartlett (D) 
Ernest Gruening (D) 
ARIZONA 
Carl Hayden (D) 
Barry M. Goldwater (R) 
ARKANSAS 
*John L. McClellan (D) 
J. William Fulbright (D) 
CALIFORNIA 
Thomas H. Kuchel (R) 
Clair Engle (D) 
COLORADO 
*Gordon Allott (R) 
John A. Carroll (D) 
CONNECTICUT 
Prescott Bush (R) 
Thomas J. Dodd (D) 
DELAWARE 
John J. Williams (R) 
*J. Caleb Boggs (R) 
FLORIDA 
Spessard L. Holland (D) 
George A. Smathers (D) 
GEORGIA 
*Richard B. Russell (D) 
Herman Talmadge (D) 
HAWAII 


Hiram L. Fong (R) 
Oren E. Long (D) 


MONTANA 
Mike Mansfield (D) 
*Lee Metcalf (D) 
NEBRASKA 
Roman L. Hruska (R) 
*Carl T. Curtis (R) 
NEVADA 
Alan Bible (D) 
Howard W. Cannon (D) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
- *Styles Bridges (R) 
Norris Cotton (R) 
NEW JERSEY 
*Clifford P. Case (R) 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D) 
NEW MEXICO 
Dennis Chavez (D) 
*Clinton P. Anderson (D) 
NEW YORK 
Jacob K. Javits (R) 
Kenneth B. Keating (R) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D) 
*B. Everett Jordan (D) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Milton R. Young (R) 
**Quentin N. Burdick (D) 
OHIO 
Frank J. Lausche (D) 
Stephen M. Young (D) 
OKLAHOMA 


*Robert S. Kerr (D) 
A. S. Mike Monroney (D) 


the Republican gains might be 
trimmed slightly as two defeated 
Democratic candidates filed recount 
petitions which could result in the 
overturning of present standings. 
The recount petitions were filed by 
Rep. Edward Roush (D-Ind.), who 
was defeated for re-election by 12 
votes out of more than 213,000 


slowed the tallying of votes in 

close contests for congressional 

races. The latest count on the 

House gave the Democrats 260 

seats to 176 for the Republicans, 

with one race—for the seat held 

by Rep. Don Magnuson (D- 

Wash.)—still in doubt. 

In races not settled until a week 


the past six years served as Demo- 
cratic majority leader in the Sen- 
ate. Also expected to be discussed 
between the two leaders and House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.), 
who was to join them at Johnson’s 
LBJ ranch, was the question of 
revising the structure or power of 
the House Rules Committee. Un- 


IDAHO 
*Henry C. Dworshak (R) 
Frank Church (D) 
IBLINOIS 


*Paul H. Douglas (D) 
Everett M. Dirksen (R) 


OREGON 
Wayne Morse (D) 
*Maurine B. Neuberger (D) 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Joseph S. Clark (D) 
Hugh Scott (R) 


R) 


after Election Day, the Democrats 
captured a Republican-held seat in 
Utah with the election of M. Blaine 
Peterson, while GOP candidate 
Clyde Wheeler, Jr. defeated in- 
cumbent Democrat Victor Wicker- 
sham. Two other incumbent Dem- 
ocrats—Representatives Frank W. 
Burke (Ky.) and Morgan Moulder 
(Mo.)—narrowly won re-election in 
late counting of ballots. (Recounts 
have been asked in the races the 
Republicans apparently lost.) The 
Republicans thus took over 30 seats 
which the Democrats held in the 
86th Congress while the Democrats 
captured eight GOP districts for a 


cast, and by Dorothy O’Brien, who 
lost to Rep. Noah M. Mason (R- 
Ill.) by 1,713 votes out of a total 


of 186,000. 


The Democratic margin of 41 
seats in the House, coupled with 
a top-heavy majority of 64 to 36 
in the Senate, is expected to aid 
Kennedy’s bid for prompt ac- 
tion in the 87th Congress on a 
wide range of measures—includ- 
ing minimum wage, school con- 
struction, aid to depressed areas 
and medical care for the aged. 

The Kennedy Administration’s 
legislative goals were seen almost 
certain to be the keystone of the 


Boost Paper Minimums, 


Labor Asks 


Mitchell 


AFL-CIO Prés. George Meany has asked Labor Sec. James P. 


| Mitchell to reconsider a tentative Walsh-Healey Act minimum wage 


determination for the paper and paperboard container and packag- 
ing products industry which labor has charged is “unduly low” and 
based on an “unsound” splintering of the industry into four seg- 


ments, each with a different wage® 


floor, 

Under the Walsh-Healey Act, the 
Secretary of Labor is empowered 
to determine minimum wages, based 
On prevailing rates, for employes of 
firms which do at least $10,000 
worth of business with the govern- 
ment. This is the first time the act 
has been employed in the paper 
container industry. 


Proposed Minimums Hit 
In a statement of exceptions filed 

by the AFL-CIO and two affiliates, 
the Pulp-Sulphite Workers and the 
Papermakers & Paperworkers, labor 
challenged the proposed establish- 
ment of four separate minimum 
wages—$1.20 an hour in the wrap- 
Ping products field, $1.30 in non- 
textile bags, $1.37 in sanitary food 
Containers and $1.53 in corrugates 
and solid fiber boxes. 

Declaring that the divisions 
Were artificial and that a consid- 


erable number of companies 
manufacture products in two or 
more of the categories, the union 
statement of exceptions declared: 
“By allowing splintering of in- 
dustries into many separate seg- 
ments for minimum wage pur- 
poses, the Secretary (of Labor) is 
inviting undue lengthening and 
complication of Walsh - Healey 
determination procedures . . « 
leading to an administrative mo- 
rass and to unrealistic distinc- 
tions which are largely artificial.” 
Labor also charged that each of 
the four proposed minimum wage 
determinations is “unduly low and 
appears to be based on erratic and 
inconsistent analysis.” 


The statement also pointed out 
that the wage survey on which the 
proposed wage floors are based was 
made more than two years ago. 


der southern Democratic-conserva- 
tive Republican control, the com- 
mittee has been the graveyard for 
much major liberal legislation. 
Chairman Howard W. Smith (D- 
Va.) said he was opposed to any 
Rules Committee changes. 

Efforts to keep alive the GOP- 
Dixiecrat axis which has dominated 
Congress for most of the past quar- 
ter century have been launched by 
Senate Minority Leader Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (R-Ill.), who 
warned that the GOP would op- 
pose or seek to modify depressed 
areas and minimum wage legisla- 
tion. 


Dirksen denied that there had 
ever been any formal “coalition” 
between right-wing Republicans 
and southern Democrats, but 
added that he expected the two 
groups to remain “in conformity” 
with the conservative viewpoint. 

Reinforcing the hope that the 
Kennedy Administration would get 
off to a fast start in the legislative 
field, Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr. (D-N.Y.), apparently slated for 
the chairmanship of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, 
put majority members to work 
nearly two months before Congress 
convenes, lining up study groups 
for the presentation of legislative 
proposals by Dec. 12 for considera- 
tion when the new Congress opens. 


2 Shoe Unions Join 
In Pacts for 13,000 


St. Louis — Two AFL-CIO 
unions, the Boot & Shoe Workers 
and the United Shoe Workers, have 
negotiated a two-year contract with 
the Intl. Shoe Co. covering some 
13,000 workers in four states. 

The agreement, reached after 
members of both unions had voted 
to strike if necessary, provides wage 
increases totaling 8 cents an hour, 
raises hospital benefits by 50 per- 
cent, and liberalizes vacation and 
holiday provisions. 


INDIANA 
Homer E. Capehart (R) 
Vance Hartke (D) 
“ IOWA 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R) 
*Jack Miller (R) 
KANSAS 
*Andrew F. Schoeppel (R) 
Frank Carlson (R) 
KENTUCKY 
*John Sherman Cooper (R) 
Thruston B. Morton (R) 
LOUISIANA 
*Allan J. Ellender (D) 
Russell B. Long (D) 
MAINE 
*Margaret Chase Smith (R) 
Edmund S. Muskie (D) 
MARYLAND 


John Marshall Butler (R) 
J. Glenn Beall (R) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*Leverett Saltonstall (R) 
yJohn F. Kennedy (D) 

MICHIGAN 
*Pat McNamara (D) 

Philip A. Hart (D) 

MINNESOTA 

*Hubert H. Humphrey (D) 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D) 

MISSISSIPPI 

*James O. Eastland (D) 
John C. Stennis (D) 
MISSOURI 


Stuart Symington (D) 
*Edward V. Long (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 
John O. Pastore (D) 
*Claiborne deB. Pell (D) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Olin D. Johnston (D) 
*Strom Thurmond (D) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
*Karl E. Mundt (R) 
Francis Case (R) 
TENNESSEE 
*Estes Kefauver (D) 
Albert Gore (D) 
TEXAS 
t*Lyndon B. Johnson (D) 
Ralph W. Yarborough (D) 
UTAH 
Wallace F. Bennett (R) 
Frank E. Moss (D) 
VERMONT 
George D. Aiken (R) 
Winston L. Prouty (R) 
VIRGINIA 
Harry F. Byrd (D) 
*A, Willis Robertson (D) 
WASHINGTON 
Warren G. Magnuson (D) 
Henry M. Jackson (D) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
*Jennings Randolph (D) 
Robert C. Byrd (D) 
WISCONSIN 
Alexander Wiley (R) 
William Proxmire (D) 
WYOMING 


Gale McGee (D) 
*Keith Thomson (R) 


*Elected or re-elected in 1960. 
**Elected in special election last June. 
+Both Pres.-elect Kennedy and Vice Pres.-elect Johnson will 


resign their Senate seats. 
by their respective governors. 


Replacements have not yet been named 
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GOP Scores Gains in State ee 
Labor Faces Fight on 


Key Socia 
Key ial 
(Continued from Page 1) 
both Democratic legislatures and 

governors. 
Of 43 states which voted for 
members of the legislature on Nov. 


8, party control changed in one or 
both houses in 12 states. 


The GOP—in most cases mak- 
ing a comeback from 1958 set- 
backs—captured both houses of 
the Ohio and Idaho legislatures, 
won the lower house from the 
Democrats in Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Montana, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming, broke a tie to take 
control in Michigan, and _ re- 
gained control of the Senate in 
South Dakota. 


The only new gain for the Dem- 
ocrats apart from Pennsylvania was 
in Utah where they won control of 
the Senate. 

An AFL-CIO News survey gave 
this picture from a cross-section of 
key states: 

CALIFORNIA—Two years ago, 
the Democrats swept into control 
of the legislature for the first time 
in the state’s history. Prospects 
for continued improvement in so- 
cial legislation—including a state 
minimum wage law—were ad- 
vanced when the Democrats picked 
up two Senate seats to give them 
a 30-to-10 margin and retained 
control of the lower house. The 
Democrats, still smarting under a 
Republican redistricting of con- 
gressional seats after the 1950 cen- 
sus, will have eight new seats to dis- 
tribute throughout the fast-growing 
state. 

COLORADO — Republicans 
picked up seats in both houses, but 
not enough to take control. 

CONNECTICUT— Despite the 
Democratic sweep, the Republicans 
recaptured the House by a 56-vote 
margin. Two years ago, the House 
was slimly Democratic for the first 
time since 1876. The return to 
normal GOP control was almost 
inevitable because of the lopsided 
representation given to small towns. 

DELAWARE—The Republi- 
cans picked up six seats in the 
lower house, but the Democrats re- 
main in control with a 20-to-15 
margin. The Senate remains 11- 
to-6 Democratic. While party 
designations in this state do not 
always correspond to liberal-con- 
servative divisions, whatever faint 
danger there was of enactment of 
“right-to-work” legislation has ap- 
parently been ended by the guber- 
natorial victory of Elbert-N. Carvel 
(D), a member of the Delaware 
Council for Industrial Peace, lead- 
ing citizen group fighting “work” 
laws. 

ILLINOIS — Gov.-elect Otto 
Kerner (D) will have to work with 
a Republican legislature as the GOP 
narrowly regained the House and 
retained control of the Senate. 

INDIANA—Labor is hoping 
that the growing conviction of Re- 
publican leaders that “right-to- 
work” is an albatross hanging heav- 
ily around the neck of the GOP 
will bring sufficient Republican 
votes in the House to pass a repeal 
bill. There are enough votes in the 
Democratic - controlled Senate . to 
send it to Democratic Gov. Mat- 
thew Welsh, who was elected on 
a platform calling for repeal. 

MASSACHUSETTS—While the 
voters of this state were electing a 
Republican governor, they also in- 
creased the Democratic majorities 
in both houses of the legislature. 
Democrats added four Senate seats 
and 14 House seats. 

MICHIGAN—The GOP picked 
up One very important House seat 
to end an even split and give them 
a 56-to-54 margin of control. The 


Measures 


Republicans retained the Senate 
control which is virtually guaran- 
teed by the permanently-frozen ap- 
portionment of district. 

MONTANA—Republicans cap- 
tured the House, normally Demo- 
cratic. But the Democrats held on 
to the Senate, normally Republican. 

NEW MEXICO— Democrats— 
not all of them liberal—continue 
to control the legislature but the 
election of a conservative Republi- 
can governor makes this a state to 
watch for renewed “right-to-work” 
activity. 

NEW YORK—An all-out labor 
effort in upstate cities including 
Buffalo, Rochester and Utica 
helped liberal Democrats pick up 
seven seats in the lower house. In 
New York City, the Democrats 
gained another Senate seat. But 
the Republicans, traditionally 
strong in the small towns which 
dominate the legislature, retained 
control of both houses. 

RHODE ISLAND—Strength- 
ened Democratic majorities in both 
houses plus election of a Demo- 
cratic governor led state AFL-CIO 
officers to predict “legislation set- 
ting up collective bargaining for 
state employes, increased and 
broader coverage for minimum 
wage, consumer protection laws 
and strengthening workmen’s com- 
pensation.” 

SOUTH DAKOTA — Republi- 
cans regained the Senate. State 
AFL-CIO comments: “Labor faces 
a very dismal two years.” 

WEST VIRGINIA — Outlook 
with a liberal Democratic governor 
elected to office and continued 
Democratic legislature, is “‘a fairly 
liberal legislative program in the 
1961 session,” the State AFL-CIO 
reports. 

WISCONSIN—The Republicans 
recaptured the lower house and 
retained the Senate, adding to the 
problems of re-elected Gov. Gay- 
lord Nelson (D). 


Civil Rights 
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Wide Range of Issues 
Decided by Referendum 


Two state referendum issues strongly opposed by labor carried 
by narrow margins in balloting on Nov. 8, nearly complete tabu- 


lations indicate. 


Michigan voters authorized a Republican-backed increase in the 
state sales tax from 3 to 4 cents—while electing a Democratic 


governor opposed to a higher sales 
tax. 

In California, a controversial 
$1.75 billion water bond issue 


*| which the State AFL-CIO had op- 


posed as a “plum” for big land- 
owners and speculators barely 
squeaked through. 

On the bright side, voters in 
Washington State approved a 
civil service law which opens the 
door to union recognition and 
collective bargaining for state’ 
employes. In New York, a 
labor-backed proposal to raise 
state subsidies for low-rent hous- 


Meeting 


Okays Positive Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 


He reported that in nine out of 
10 cases of human rights com- 
plaints, compliance is obtained by 
prompt cooperation of the affiliate 
involved. He outlined steps taken 
by the AFL-CIO to strengthen its 
civil rights compliance procedure 
and gave in detail action on some 
recent cases. 


The report of the discussion 
group on equal job opportunities 
adopted by the parley noted that 
general support for an Illinois 
Fair Employment Practices Act 
is growing. The report said 
chances for passage by the 1961 
session of the General Assembly 
are good since Democratic Gov.- 
elect Otto Kerner has pledged to 
support a fair hiring bill. 


Biggest single problem, outside 
of getting two or three Republicans 
in the State Senate to vote for the 
bill, is education of the legislators, 
business groups, labor and the gen- 
eral public, the report said. 


Keenan Honored 

Joseph D. Keenan, secretary of 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and an AFL-CIO vice 
president, was given the individual 
civil rights award “in recognition 
of distinguished and life-long serv- 
ice in behalf of all who labor—of 
all the needy—of devoted service 
to organized labor’s civil rights 
and housing programs.” Last year’s 


individual award went to Illinois 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D). 

John E. Cullerton, manager of 
the Chicago Joint Board of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes, 
accepted the award for Keenan. 
The IBEW secretary’s message 
to the parley said: 

“Let me assure you that the 
leadership of the AFL-CIO will 
continue to press for enactment 
by Congress, without further de- 
lay, of laws to carry out and 
enforce the principles of free- 
dom and justice set forth in the 
Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. There is no place in 
America for second-class‘ citizen- 
ship based on race, color or 
creed.” 


Building Service Employes Local 
73 was given a “distinguished civil 
rights award” for its work in get- 
ting anti-bias clauses in all of its 
contracts and union services. 

Other unions cited were Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Local 194; Packinghouse Workers 
Local 247; Retail Clerks Local 
1515; Meat Cutters Local 547; and 
Mailers Local 2. 

Before the parley opened, Mor- 
ris Bialis, conference chairman 
and a vice president of the La- 
dies’ Garment Workers, and Ja- 
cob Siegel, chairman of the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee, urged cre- 
ation of*a federal cabinet post 
on human rights, 


ing and urban renewal programs 
was adopted. 
Labor in North Dakota lost its 
fight to keep on the statute books 
a “full crew” law which required, 
a safety purposes, a minimum 
six-man crew on trains Gver a cer- 
tain size. 


Defense and Billboards 

In other issues decided by the 
voters, 14 states adopted civil de- 
fense recommendations authorizing 
the legislatures to provide for con- 
tinuity of government in event of 
enemy attack. Idaho voters de- 
clined to lower the voting age to 
19, Oregon refused to put further 
curbs on highway billboards, Mis- 
sissippi voters agreed but Arkansas 
voters refused to make it easier 
to close public schools to avoid 
integration. 


Michigan authorized a vote 
next April on whether to hold 
a constitutional convention and 
eased the difficulty of getting con- 
stitutional amendments adopted 
by permitting approval in a ref- 
erendum by a majority of the 
votes cast for or against the 
amendment. Previously it had 
required a majority of the total 
voting in the election. 


Oklahoma voted against with- 
holding state income taxes and 
Georgia voters, deciding the cost 
of marriage was high enough, 
turned down a proposal to increase 
the fees for marriage licenses by $1. 


UAW Adds Wirtz 
To Review Board 


Detroit—W. Willard Wirtz, Chi- 
cago attorney and arbiter, has ac- 
cepted appointment as a member 
of the public review board of the 
Auto Workers succeeding the late 
Dr. Edwin E. Witte. 

Wirtz has been a member and 
general counsel of the War Labor 
Board, chairman of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, and member of 
the Illinois State Liquor Control 
Commission. 

The UAW established the review 
board in 1957 to “police” union 
ethics and to act on appeals. of 
members. The board has seven 
| members, 


%| House Seat 
Shifts Face 
25 States 


(Continued from Page 1) 
gained because the House reveris 
to its normal membership of 435, 
It has been temporarily at 437 as 
a result of seats given to Alaska — 
and Hawaii when these former ter- 
ritories were granted statehood. 

If any state which is entitled 10 
additional representation fails to re- 
district, the additional representa- 
tive or representatives must he 
elected at large on a statewide 
basis in 1962, .If a state which 
loses representation fails to redis- 
trict, all congressmen from that 
state must be elected at large. 

Beyond that, Congress has as yet 
set no guidelines or requirements 
for redistricting. In the absence of 
some congressional directive, most 
states where the legislature and 
governor are from the same poliii- 
cal party are expected to redraw 
district lines so as to give the in- 
cumbent party the most and safest 
congressional seats. Other factors 
are involved, however, including 
rural and small town versus big. 
city areas and the political infiu- 
ence of incumbent congressmen. 

In 14 of the states involved—the 
Southern bloc plus California, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia—the Den- 
ocrats control the legislatures and 
the governorships. The Repub- 
licans have comparable control in 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine and New 
York. 

In California, the Democrats 
have the opportunity to recover 
from the unbalanced redistricting 
imposed by a Republican legisia- 
ture after the 1950 census. 
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One district set up by the 
GOP, known as the “dumbbell 
district” because of its peculiar 
shape as it stretches across six 
miles of Los Angeles, was de- 
signed to confine as many Dem- 
ocratic votes as possible into a 
single congressional area, The 
Democrats, who now have a 14- 
to-14 edge in California’s .con- 
gressional delegation, are likely 
to end up with two-thirds of he 
state’s 36 seats in 1962. 

The capture of a single sea! in 
the Pennsylvania Senate gave the 
Democrats control of the legisla 
ture and of reapportionment, but 
the hard facts of population changes 
within the state may make it im- 
possible to avoid the loss of some 
Democratic seats. 

In New York, Republican politi- 
cal strategists are reported ready 
with a plan to sltce Democrati¢ 
seats from New York City and 
combine two upstate districts now 
represented by Democrats into one. 

The 1960 census — and the re- 
sulting redistricting—shows a con 
tinuation of the westward move- 
ment of population and_ political 
strength. The western states, led 
by California, showed a 38.9 pet 
cent population growth, more ‘haf 
twice the national average. 

The South, however, retains its 
political strength in the House 
Gains in Florida and Texas made 
up for losses in other states to keeP 
the representation of the 11 staté 
of the Old Confederacy at 106 
seats. 
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